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Original Articles. 


ORIGINAL LETTER OF THOMAS PAINE. 

‘The Rose has been favoured by a friend with 
a manuscript letter of the celebrated Thomas 
Paine, which has probably never yet been pub- 
lished. As it is addressed to an American lady, 
and contains some excellent sentiments and re- 
flections, together with several touches of hu- 
mour and amiability on the part of the writer, 
The Rose presumes it will be particularly ac. 
ceptable to its readers. ‘The name of Paine’s 
fair correspondent does not appear, but she seems 
to have been a resident in the vicinity of New 
York, who lived a part of the year in Georgia. 
Would that he had never written otherwise. | 

“LONDON, January 6th, 1789. 

“T sincerely thank you for your very friendly 
and welcome letter. I wasinthe country when 
itarrived, and did not receive it soon enough to 
answer it by the return of the vessel. 

“I very affectionately congratulate Mr. and Mrs. 
T. on their happy marriage, and every branch 
ofthe families allied by that connection, and I 
request my fair correspondent to present me to 
her partner, and to say, for me, that he has ob. 
tained one of the highest prizes in the world. 

“Besides the pleasure which your letter gives 
me to hear you are all happy and well, it relieves 
me from a sensation not easy to be dismissed, 
and if you will excuse a few dull thoughts for 
obtruding themselves into a congratulatory let- 
ter, I wiiltell you what itis. When I see my 
female friends drop off by matrimony, I am sensi- 
ble of something that affects me like a loss. In 
spite of all appearances of joy, I cannot help 
mixing the sincere compliment of regret with 
that of congratulation. It appears as if I had 
outlived or Jostafriend. Itseemsto me as if the 
original was no more, and as if that which she 
is changed to, forsakes the circle and forgets the 
Scenes of former society. Felicities and cares 
superior to those she formerly cared for, create 
to her a new landscape of life, that excludes the 
little friendships of the past. It is not every lady’s 
mind that is sufficiently capacious to prevent 
those greater objects from crowding out the less, 
or that ean spare a thought to former friendships, 
after she has given her hand and heart to the 
man that loves her. But the sentiment your let. 
ter contains has prevented those dull ideas from 
mixing with the congratulations I present you, 
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and is so congenial with the enlarged opinion I 
have always formed of you, that at the time I 
read your letter with pleasure, I read it with 


| pride, because it convinces me that I have some 
| judgement in that most difficult science, a lady’s 
J y 


mind. 

‘**Most sincerely do I wish you all the good that 
Heaven can bless you with, and as you have in 
your own family an example of domestic happi- 
ness, you are already in the knowledge of ob- 
taining it. That no condition that we can enjoy 
is an ex€mption from care—that some shade will 
mingle itself with the brightest sunshine of life— 
that even our affections may become the instru- 
ments of our sorrows—that the sweet felicitivs of 
home depend on good temper, as well as on good 
sense; wnd that there is always something to 
forgive even in the nearest and dearest of our 
friends, are truths, which tho’ too obvious to be 
told, ought never to be forgotten, and I know 
you will not esteem my friendship the less for 
impressing them upon you. 

‘Tho’ I appear a sort of wanderer, the mar- 
ried state has nota sincerer friend than lam. 
It is the harbor of human iife, and is with respect 
to things of this world, what the next world is 
to this. It is home, and that one word conveys 
more than any other word can express. For a 
few years we may glide along the tide of youth. 
ful single life, and be wonderfully delighted.— 
But it isa tide that flows but once ; and what is 
still worse, it ebbs faster than it flows, and leaves 
many ahapless voyager aground. Iam one, you 
see, that have experienced the fate 1 am describ. 
ing. I have lost my tide; it passed by while 
every thought of my heart was on the wing for 
the salvation of my dear America; and I have 
now as contentedly as I can, made myselfa little 
bower of willows on the shore, that has the soli- 
tary resemblance ofa home. Should I always 
continue the tenant of this bower, I hope my 
female acquaintances will ever remember that it 
contains not the churlish enemy of their sex, not 
the cold, insensible hearted mortal—nor the ca- 
pricious tempered oddity, but one of the best and 
most affectionate of their friends. 

“I did not forget the Dunstable Hat, but it was 
not in wear when Tarrived. ‘That I am a negli- 
gent correspondent I freely confess, and I al- 
ways reproach myself forit. You mention only 
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one letter, but I wrote twice; once by Dr. Derby, 
and another time by the Chevalier de St. Friss, 
by whom I also wrote to General Morris, Col. 
Kirkbridge, and several friends at Philadelphia, 
but have received no answers. I had one letter 
from General Morris last winter, which is all I 
have received from New York till the arrival of 
yours. 

“J thank you for the detail of news you give. 
Kiss Molly Field for me, and wish her joy, and 
all the good girls of Borden Town. How is my 
favorite Sally Morris, my boy Joe, and my horse 
Button; pray let me know. Polly and Nancy 
Rogers, how are they—are they married? ordo 
they intend to build bowers as I have done? If 
they do, I wish they would twist their green wil- 
lows somewhere near to mine.—Apropos. I hear 
something about your laughing sister Hannah. 

“Tam very much engaged here about my 
bridge—here is one building on my construction 
at Messrs. Walker’s Iron Works in Yorkshire, 
and I have the direction of it. I am lately come 
from thence, and shall return again in two or 
three weeks. As to news on this sida the water 
the King is mad, and there-.is a great bustle 
about appointing a regent. As it happens, I am 
in pretty close intimacy with the heads ot the op- 
position, the Duke of Portland, Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Burke. I have sent your letter to Mrs. Burke, 
as a specimen of the accomplishments of the 
American lady. I shewed it to Miss Charity 
Alexander, the lady you have heard me speak 
of, and I asked her to give me a few of her 
thoughts how toanswerit. She told me to write 
as I felt, and I have followed her advice. I 
very kindly thank you for your friendly invita- 
tion to Georgia, and if I ever come within a 
thousand miles of you I wil! come and see you, 
tho’ it be but for a day. You touch me ona 
very tender part when you say that my friends 
on your side the water, “cannot be reconciled to 
the idea of my resigning my adopted America 
even for my native England.” They are right. 
Tho’ I am in as elegant style of acquaintance 
here as any American that ever came over; my 
heart and my self are three thousand miles apart, 
and Ihad rather see my horse Button in his own 
stable, eating the grass of Borden Town or Mor- 
risania, than see all the pomp and show of Eu. 
rope. 

“A thousand years hence, (for I must indulge 
a few thoughts) perhaps in less, America may 
be what England now is! The innocence of her 
character, that won the hearts of all nations in 
her favor, may sound like a romance, and her 
inimitable virtue be as ifithadnever been. The 
ruins of that Liberty, which thousands bled for, 
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or suffered to obtain, may just furnish materials 
for a village tale, or extort a sigh from rustic sen. 
sibility, while the fashionable of that day envel. 
oped in dissipation, shall deride the principle and 
deny the fact. 

‘‘When we contemplate the fall of empires, 
andthe extinction of the nations of the ancient 
world, we see but little more to excite our re. 
gret than the mouldering ruins of pompous pala. 
ces, magnificent monuments, lofty pyramids, and 
walls and towers of the most costly workman. 
ship. But when the Empire of America shall 
fall, the subject for contemplative sorrow shall 
be infinitely greater than crumbling Brass or Mar. 
ble can inspire. It will not then be said, here 
stood a Temple of vast antiquity—here rose a 
Babel of invisible height—or there a Palace of 
sumptuous extravagance. But here! ah pain. 
ful thought! the noblest work of human wisdom, 
the grandest scene of human glory, the fair cause 
of Freedom rose and fell! ! Read this, and then 
ask if I forget America. But, I'll not be dull if 
I] can help it, so Pll leave off and close my letter 
to-morrow, whichis the day the mail is made up 
for America. 

“January 7th. 

“I have heard this morning, with extreme re- 
gret, of the death of our worthy friend Captain 
Read. Mrs. Read lives in a house of mine at 
Borden Town, and you will much oblige me by 
telling her how much I am affected by her loss— 
and to mention to her, with that delicacy which 
such an offer, and her situation require, and 
which no one knows better how to convey than 
yourself, that the two years’ rent which is due, I 
request her to accept of, and to consider herself 
at home till she hears further from me. 

“This is the severest winter I ever knew in 
England. The frost has continued upwards of 
five weeks and is still likely to continue. All 
the vessels from America have been kept off by 
contrary winds. ‘The Polly and the Pigeon from 
Philadelphia, and the Eagle from Charleston, are 
just got in. 

“If you should leave New York before I ar- 
rive (which I hope will not be the case,) and 
should pass thro’ Philadelphia, I wish you would 
do me the favor to present my compliments to 
Mrs. Powel, the lady whom I wanted an oppor- 
tunity to introduce you to, when you were in 
Philadelphia, but was prevented by your being 
at a house where I did uot visit. There is @ 
Quaker favourite of mine at New York, former- 
ly Miss Watson of Philadelphia. She is married 
to Dr. Laurence, and is an acquaintance of Mrs- 
Oswald’s. Be so kindas to make her a visit for 
You will like her conversation—she has 4 
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little of the Quaker primness about her, but of 
the pleasing kind. 

“Tam always distressed at closing a letter, 
because it seems like taking leave of my friend 
after a parting conversation. 

“Capt. Nicholson, Mrs. Nicholson, Hannah, 
Fanny, James, and the little ones, and you my 
dear Kitty, and your partner for life—God bless 
you all, and send me safe back to my much loved 
America. THOMAS PAINE. 

“or if you like it better, 
‘‘ComMon SENSE. 

“This comes by the packet which sails from 
Falmouth, 300 miles from London: but by the 
first vessel from London to New York, I will 
send you some Magazines. In the mean time, 
be so kind as to write to me by the first opporta- 
nity. Remember me to the family at Morrisania 
and all my friends at New York and Borden 
Town. Desire General Morris to take another 
guinea of Mr. Constable, who has some money 
of mine in his hands, and give to my boy Joe.— 
Tell Sally to take care of Button. 

Adieu, 
“THOMAS PAINE. 
“Direct for me at 
“Mr. Peter Whitesides, 
‘Merchant, No. 13 
*Broad-Street Building, 
‘London. 

“When you are at Charleston, remember me 
to my dear old friend Mr. Laurens, Col. and Mrs. 
L. Morris, and Col. Washington ; and at Georgia, 
to Col. Walton.” 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
WORSHIP. 
To THEE perpetual hymns we raise, 
Thou GREAT, thou EVERLASTING ONE! 
High would we sound thy holy praise 
And make thy glories widely known. 


Enthron’d in majesty above, 

Thou sitt’st, beyond these rolling spheres ; 
Yet we behold thy matchless love 

Stoop to regard our mean affairs. 


O what can dust and ashes do 
T’ express the wonders of thy grace ? 
Where are the songs and anthems new 
Fit to declare thy boundless praise ! 


All human joy and human thought 
Falls infinitely short of this,— 

Be mine th’ enraptur’d seraph’s lot! 
Nought else deserves the name of bliss. 


Like him forever let me glow, 
Like him forever burn with love: 
Thus let me worsliip here below, 
And thus adore my God above ! 





ORIGINAL LETTER FROM AN AMERI. 
CAN LADY IN SPAIN. 


{The following letter from an American lady, 
who enjoyed the highest social advantages in 
Spain, to her friend in Charleston, by whom it 
has been kindly communicated to The Rose, will 
be found particularly interesting, not only as de- 
scribing things in that country from the accom. 
plished writer’s own point of view, but as glean- 
ing several topics which have been passed over by 
other travellers and letcer-writers in Spain. Care 
has been taken to suppress all names and allu- 
sions that might involve too much publicity.] 


‘MADRID, June 24th, 1830. 
My dear Miss ’ 

I wrote you along letter in January last, which 
I presume you have received by this time, and 
so are acquainted with our arrival in this coun. 
try. When I wrote to you, I had seen but little 
of Spain, and could only give a very imperfect 
sketch of the country. The more I see and be- 
come acquainted with this beautiful land, the 
more I am pleased and interested. The last six 
weeks we have been passing at Aranjuez, one of 
the Royal residences ; it is celebrated for its gar- 
dens, which are said to be surpassed by none in 
Europe. Aranjuez is situated in the valley of the 
Tagus, 20 miles from the city. Itis a rich and 
fertile valley—it seems as if nature and art had 
conspired to render it one of the loveliest places 
in the world. The fields are covered with flow. 
ers; the gardens are bright with the most beauti- 
ful and glowing colours ; the most luxuriant vege. 
tation is everywhere seen. Charles the Fifth 
first established a Royal residence at Aranjuez. 
The Tagus flows immediately beside the palace, 
where it is dammed up, and forms a perpetual 
waterfall under the windows. On the opposite 
side of the river, is the ‘Jardin de I’ Ile,” where 
at all times one finds shade and verdure. This 
garden is the resort of the fashionable in the 
morning. It is!aid out in straight walks, shaded 
by lofty trees and high hedges of bushes. Sev- 
eral fountains, simply decorated, are the only 
ornaments of this garden—more magnificent, it 
would please less. 

“The garden of the Queen,” is the fashionable 
promenade in the afternoon. It is more exten. 
sive and presents a greater variety than the Gar- 
den of the Island. Trees, shrubs, and flowers, 
have been brought from all parts of the world to 
add to the rich vegetation of the country. In 
what is called the ‘American Isles,” I recog- 
nized many trees and shrubs as natives of the 
same land as myself. This garden is laid out in 
straight walks, serpentine alleys, parterres of 
flowers, and labyrinths. Some beautiful statues 
placed in different parts of the garden, add to 
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the beauty ofthe scene. You are regaled with | tore from the walls a piece of China, on which 
the most delightful perfumes, and the ear is | are the arms of Spain united with those of Aus. 
greeted with the music of the myriads of song. | tria. This was the favourite residence of Charles 
sters who frequent this spot. Among them the ‘the Fifth. 
nightingale may be heard, sweetly warbling in; On leaving the Alcazar, we went to the Cathe. 
the bushes. Nature has done much for this dral, which is a noble and imposing edifice. It 
place. The flowers are all beautiful; but above was originally a mosque, and contains many re. 
all, the long alleys of weeping willows, elms,| mains of Moorish taste. We were shown the 
and plantains, give such a delightful shade, that | relics and riches of the church; and among many 
they form an agreeable retreat from the heat of other things, a table of amber.—This table was 
the sun. , In this garden is situated a small coun- |; found by the Moors when they conquered the 
try palace of the King’s, which is extremely city, secreted in a Jewish house, and is supposed 
beautiful and rich. One room in particular at- | to be the table of shew-bread made by Solomon, 
tracted my attention; though but fifteen feet | and taken from the temple of Jerusalem by the 
square, it cost one hundred thousand dollars.— | Jews, who brought it to Toledo. Its history 
The walls are inlaid with platina and gold; the ‘seems to be unknown; but whatever it may be, 
ceiling is admirably painted; the floor is of | this table is a very curious and interesting relic. 
Spanish marble, of a beautiful green colour; the | The church of ‘St. Juan de los Reyos,’ pleased 
tables are of marble, supported by gilt lions—the me very much. It was built by Ferdinand and 
glasses are very beautiful ; the window curtains | Isabella, and is a purely Gothic building. The 
are of white satin, with adeep gold fringe, and | ornaments are very pure and chaste. In the 
confined back by gold cords and tassels. |church we found an original likeness of Ferdi. 
The improvements of Aranjuez are sixteen | nand and Isabella, the only one in Spain. The 
miles in extent. All Madrid have been enjoying | King has been very anxious to have this painting 
the beautiful walks and rides. Among the removed to Madrid, but the Priests will not part 
amusements, donkey-riding has been the most! with it. The chains taken from the Christian 
fashionable. We have had frequent parties in| captives who were released at the conquest of 
the woods, and have danced many an hour on| Grenada, are suspended on the outside of the 
the banks of the ‘golden Tagus,” to the music| church. From the church we went to see the 
of castanetts and guitars. These parties have | remains of a Roman amphitheatre ; there is but 
been rendered perfectly novel, by all the compa- | one arch standing. We visited next an institu. 
ny, young and old, going upon donkeys. A, tion forthe support of the orphan daughters of 





company of thirty ladies and gentlemen mounted 
in this way, present rather a ludicrous appear- 
ance. The Royal Family often indulge them. 
selves, when in the country, riding in this novel 
and picturesque manner. 

From Aranjuez we wentto Toledo, and passed 
four days quite pleasantly. ‘Toledo is a very cu. 
rious old city, and pleases me more than any 
thing I have yetseen. It was built by the Jews 
who were driven out of Jerusalem. From them 
it was taken by the Romans; and since that 
time it has been, in turn, inthe possession of the 
Goths, the Moors, and the Spaniards. There 
are now to be seen remains ofthe taste and archi. 
tecture of these different nations. The city is 
situated on a hill, at the extremity of the valley 
of the Tagus. The scenery from every part is 
very picturesque. We went first to see the Al. 
cazar or Palace; it is beautifully situated, com- 
manding a fine viewofthe country. Itis anoble 
ruin. We entered a court yard which must once 
have been magnificent, but is now overgrown 
with weeds. The statues of the Moorish and 
Gothic kings, some without a head, and others 





without an arm, lay scattered on the ground, I 


distinguished men.—They are handsomely edu- 
cated; and when they arrive at a proper age 
they can marry if they choose; if not, they re- 
main in the institution for life. They car visit 
their friends by permission of the King. © What 
interested me very much was a Convent of 
noble ladies, where none can enter but those who 
can prove they have four ‘degrees of nobility.— 
The dress of these ladies is quite becoming—it 
is of black, made to fit tight to the shape, witha 
train, fastened up behind or carried under the 
arm—a white muslin cap, and over all, a mantle 
of fine white cloth, confined in front with an 
elegant cord and tassel. The sister ot Ferdi- 
nand the Saint, Infanta of Spain, was the first 
Abbess of this order. The building they occupy 
is an old Moorish Palace, with two beautiful gar- 
dens attached to it. There was such an air of 
comfort, elegance, and neatness about the w hole 
establishment, that I was very much pleased.— 
The Abbess was avery ladylike, interesting wo- 
man. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the situa- 
tion of Toledo. The valley lies at your feet 
bright with its green fields and orchards. On 
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one side is a hill with the ruins of a Castle and 
fortification—on the other side, you see the neat 
white summer houses of the Tuledians, surround. 
ed by beautiful gardens. There are many cu- 
rious buildings, arches, gates, &c. &c. in Tole- 
do, which are rendered interesting by their an. 
tiquity and history. 

The Court leave here in a few days for St. 
Iidefonse. Mamma has been to see the Queen 
several times. Ihave not been presented to the 
Queen yet. My sister and I were presented to 
the Queen of Naples before she left here for 
Paris. She isa very plain woman in her ap. 
pearance, but very affable in her deportment, and 
is said to be a great favourite with her subjects. 
She entered the apartment where we were with 
the Princess Portanna, (the Neapolitan Ambas- 
sadress.) Princess Portanna presented us; the 
Queen said ‘‘she was happy to make our acquain- 
tance.” She asked a few trifling questions, and 
then left us to receive some Spanish ladies who 
knelt and kissed her hand. Ihad an idea that a 
Court presentation was a very imposing ceremo- 
ny; but nothing could be more simple than our 
presentation tothe Queen. She wore that day 
a black blonde dress over black satin; a white 
turban with white plumes, and diamond orna- 
ments. The Queen of Spain isa great favourite, 
and she is certainly a very lovely woman. She 
has not the queenly dignity and commanding 
presence of the wife of Don Carlos and the Prin. 
cess Beira, but she is more fascinating, and (if I 
may use the expression) more loveable. ‘The 
Princess Beira and the wife of Don Carlos are 
sisters, and Portuguese Princesses. Their de- 
portment and character are worthy ofthe “proud 
house of Braganza.” They are said to be very 
talented, and indeed their faces bespeak talent. 
The gravity and dignity of the Spanish Court 
do not admit of Court entertainments. Some 
time since, the wife of Don Francisco (who is 
sister to the present Queen) gave a grand cos- 
tume ball, but it did not please. Some of the 
old grandees thought the dignity of the Court 
very much lessened, and the thing has never been 
tepeated. The lady who stands at the head of 
society here is the Duchess of Benavente, who 
isrelated to the Royal Family. She lives in great 
splendour, and entertains elegantly. Her house 
is open twice a week forthe reception of visiters; 
she is particularly attentive to foreigners. It is 
as great an honour to be admitted to her soirées, 
as it is to be favoured with an admission to Al. 
mack’s. None but those of the highest rank 
Visit at her house. She is eighty years of age, 


and dresses like a lady of fifteen—seldom wears 
4 cap, and goes almost every night to the theatre. 
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What would be said, my dear Miss ——, in our 
country, of a lady at her age, thus devoted to 
society? The Duchess would be a great loss to 
Madrid, for her house is the resort of the fash- 
ionable, the literary, the young and the old—and 
indeed it is the only Spanish house that is open 
to foreigners. As the Duchess was kind enough 
to say it would give her pleasure to receive any 
uf my countrymen whom I choose to introduce, 
I took two young gentlemen from Charleston, 
Mr. H—, and Mr. C , to one of her parties, 
and they: were much pleased. These gentlemen 
passed three weeks in Madrid, and left a short 
time since for the South of Spain. We found 
them very gentlemanly, agreeable young men. 
It is so seldom we see an American here that 
when they do get this far, they are doubly wel- 
come. 

As our gayety last winter was put an end to, 
by the death of the Queen of Portugal, I devoted 
my time to studying Spanish, learning some of 
the national dances, and visiting all the places 
of interest in Madrid. I can read and write the 
Spanish, but cannot speak it with ease. As 
French is always spoken in society, I have lit- 
tle opportunity of conversing in Spanish. My 
sister and I have learned to dance the bolero 
and cachuca with castanetts ; they are very 
graceful dances and purely Spanish. I visited 
with much pleasure the Royal Museum of pain- 
tings. The collection comprises some of the 
best of Rubens’, Raphael’s, and Titian’s; also 
many of the great Spanish Artists, and particu- 
larly of Velasquez and Murillo. In the Palace, 
we saw many fine paintings, for the King is very 
fond of encouraging painters, and his own is said 
to be equal to Sir ‘Thomas Lawrence. His name 
is Lopez; before he became painter to the King 
his works had acquired for him great celebrity. 
We have been through the Palace, but it would 
be impossible to describe half the rich and rare 
things there collected. The Queen’s private 
apartments, her sitting room, writing room, lib- 
rary, dressing room, and bath room, are fitted up 
with exquisite taste. 

I have, my dear Miss , in this long let. 
ter, endeavoured to amuse you by a relatiou of 
what has pleased me in this truly interesting land. 
For your kindness I feel very grateful, and with 
pleasure remain yours, very affectionately, 














In “Haddock’s Chancery Practice,” vol. i, p. 
125, we find the following beautiful specimen of 
legal perspicuity: ‘“‘When a person is to do a 
thing, and he does what may enable him io do the 
thing, he is supposed in equity to do it with the 
view of doing what he is bound fo do.” 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
SONNET. 
O weary heart! there is a rest for thee !— 
O truant heart! there isa blessed home! 
An isle of gladness on life’s wayward sea, 
Where storms that vex the waters never come. 


There trees perennial yield their balmy shade— 
There blooming hills in sunlight beauty sleep ; 
There meek streams murmur through the verdant 
glade, 
There heaven bends smiling o’er the placid deep. 


Winnowed by wings immortal that fair isle ; 
Vucal its air with music from above ; 

There meets the exile-heart a welcoming smile— 
There ever speaks a summoning voice of love 

Unto the heavy laden and distrest: 

Come unto me, and I will give you rest ! 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE LATE FIRE. 


BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


Fuimus Troés: fuit Ilium, et ingens 
Gloria Teucrorum.* 


On the mght of Friday, the 27th of April, this 
city was visited by the most destructive confla- 
gration ithaseverknown. It commenced about 
half past 8 o’clock, P. M. and continued with in. 
creasing violence for more than twelve hours. 
The atmosphere had been peculiarly calm— 
there was, however, a geatle air from the South 
West. Art first, it attracted no more than ordi- 
nary attention, but soon began to spread with 
much rapidity. Masses of solid smoke rose and 
hovered with their dark wings over the fiery sea 
beneath, which surged and rolled in immense 
sheets and waves of various tinted flame. As 
the hours drew on, the wind, rushing in to fill 
the vacuum caused by the fire, rose almost to a 
gale, and the spires of the destroying element 
leaped dazzlingly up into the uneasy air above, 
which hung over the devoted city, an arch of 
molten copper. It was soon seen that the only 
means of arresting its course was by blowing up 
the houses most exposed. This introduced a 
new feature of much beauty and sublimity into 
the splendours of that sad night. Ever as the 
rejoicing flames swept on with a roar as of many 
waters, a sudden quiver of intense and peculiar 
brilliance shot athwart their masses, and then 
followed the deep and mournful report of the 
caisson, like the minute guns of some wrecked 
vessel. Pyramids of glittering sparks then flew 
up, crowded and showering over each other, and 
for an instant the spot was dark; but soon the 





*“Troy iz no more, and Ilium was a town.’’ 


Dryden. 


fire rushed on again over the momentary obsta. 
cles, as resisitless as ever. 

It is perfectly impossible for any pen to de. 
scribe, or pencil portray, the horrible grandeur 
ofthe scene. The writer watched the progess 
of the flames with much anxiety until after two 
o’clock, from a spot well calculated for observa. 
tion. About that time, the clouds began to scud 
over the city with a great rapidity, and at a very 
moderate height. It was singular to watch the 
various changes in their colour as they came up, 
rose, and surmounted the flame. Dark and 
gloomy in the West—as they advanced they be. 
came of a pearly dove colour, deepening into 
the most beautiful shades of crimson and orange, 

The domestic pigeons, startled from their burn. 
ing nests, wheeled in sad and unsteady circles 
around the blaze, seeming in the red glare of the 
night like messengers from a spirit-land. The 
thousand objects of new and various beauty, re. 
vealed under that light, must stand forever im. 
pressed on the memory of those who saw them, 
The steeples of St. Michael’s and the Circular 
Church, were among the more remarkable. In 
the strong and peculiar glare of the flame, they 
stood in their almost faultless proportions, a re. 
velation of beauty, towering so calmly, graceful. 
ly and brilliantly up, and seeming to stand out 
from the darkness, as warnings, with their spires 
pointing unmovingly to Heaven, that there was 
the only place of hope and security. The vari- 
ous noises and sounds that ascended from the 
bosom of this sleepless city—the cries of mothers 
for their children—the deep, firm voice of man. 
hood encouraging the weaker and more depen. 
dant—the roll of hundred wheels removing the 
relics of some quiet household—the exclama- 
tions of the names of the engineers buried by the 
explosions—the low, heart-stirring moan of the 
wounded and injured—-the shoutings of applause 
when some heroic effort was successfully made— 
rose, borne up on the steady and unchanging 
chorus of the raging flames, with the mournful 
and funeral tolling of the bell in the steeple.— 
This too, ceased, and its stoppage, though un. 
heeded in the immediate vicinity of the fire, 
seemed a final blow, to those at a distance. It 
appeared as if all hope had not departed, while 
the bell was heard—but when after a new peal 
upon the discovery of the second fire, it finally 
closed from very weariness—hope appeared to 
have fled. At about half past three or four, A. 
M. the writer again had an opportunity of observ- 
ing the progress of the flames, from the roof ofa 
house in Church-street. The spectacle was 
august and splendidin the extreme. The Hotel, 





jan immense building, was then in the full grasp 
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ofthe element. ‘The fire had mastered it and 
ran riot in its hundred apartments. From the 
many windows of its long and stately side, fiery 
tongues sprang waving forth, while dense and 
volleying smoke rolled low and dark around it, 
only opened now and then by the sudden rush 
ofthe fire. Meeting street wasa long undistin- 
guishable mass of flame, broken only by the 
square outline of the new stores which were 
saved. Several groceries in the neighbourhood 
of the Hotel were on tire at the same time, and 
the peculiar and unsteady light of the blazing 
spirits added much to the effect. To the North 
and East the city seemed girdled by a wall of fire 
from river to river. 

During the very height of the conflagration, 
and while the Hotel and its vicinity were crum- 
bling under the flame, a large bird, probably an 
eagle, was seen to hover in small spiral circles 
directly over the ruin and tumult below; his 
broad vans gleaming and gilt in the light as he 





swayed easily to and fro in the murky air :—just 
before the building fell in he disappeared. 

The extent and reach of the conflagration have 
been elsewhere and repeatedly stated. The 
amount of loss is great—but not such as to cause 
despair; rather to rouse the dormant energies 
of our nature, to renerve and awaken us, to dis- 
enthral us from the fetters which long dalliance 
with prosperity may have thrown aronnd us.— 
Men know little of their own strength, of the 
deep spring and power of a determined will, un- 
til they are rudely forced to put forth their might— 
till a pressure of circumstances tries the elastici- 
ty of their spirits. This purpose will be answered 
by the late fire. It will develope a quantity of 
moral strength, unknown even to the possessors, 
and in a few years the traces of the late visita. 
tion will be effaced and covered by a more beau- 
tiful style of buildings, the home and labouring 
grounds of a busy population. God grant it. 

A. H. 














MOONLIGHT AMID THE RUINS. 


Thou movest on a melancholy way, 

Pale moon; and yet like charity, thou mak’st 

The blighted beautiful, gilding these dark 

And ghastly columns with a kindlier tint 

Than garish day bestows. When last thou wheeld’st 
Thy silver car upon its azure track, 

It was not thus; there, where yon blacken’d pile 
Chills the warm blood, a blushing maiden stood 
Twining white blossoms in her braided hair; 

Here, nearer, where thy pitying ray descends, 

Dwelt a fair household; competence, and health 

And love were theirs ; the cradled babe slept sweetly. 
And the old sire in age’s childhood found 

A calm repose; here manhood lov’d to toil ; 

Here, youthful footsteps sprang in careless glee ; 

Here love, caressing, gave its blessed smile, 

And the tried servant on his childhood’s hearth 
Hop’d to have died in peace. Now homeless, lone, 
They tread the wide, wide world with shudderings dark 
Upon the past, and a dim fear of ill 


To come. 


There where thy beams fall holily 
Upon those scorched and broken monuments 
That mark the lov’d and dead, some mourner stole 
Beneath thy tranquil light alone to pray, 
Unseen of man to tend the graceful flowers 


That crown’d a peaceful grave. 


Alas how chang’d! 


The soft green turf is rent, the flower is crush’d, 
And vulgar footsteps tread the precious sod. 
Yon broken arch, touch’d by thy flitting rays, 
Received a prayeriul people, when thy last 
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Rich radiance blest this spot; from childhood’s hour 
The sigh of penitence, the song of praise 

There rose like incense; now the wanderers turn 
With tears away—their house is desolate, 

Nor longer shall the pleasant sabbath bell 

Sound like an angel’s summons to that shrine. 

Yeu. God be praised, his temple is tbe earth, 

His throne the skies, nor shall one humble prayer 


Spring from their souls unheard. 


Fair city of my heart ! 


How wide thy wreck, 


Thou stand’st bereav’d ! 


Yet a strong pulse is in thee—,courage, will, 


And purpose resolute. 


Look up and smile. 


A thousand distant arms stretch forth to thee, 

And sympathy comes breathing on the winds. 
Roll on, bright moon, not many a changing tide 

Shall heave beneath thine eye, ere thou shalt see 

New streams of human joy gush brightly out 

Amid this desert waste; the babe shall dream 

In cradled rest secure ; the happy wife 

In delicate care outspread the social meal ; 

Here the fond husband weary with his toils 

Shall dwell in love, here faithful service find 

An answering kindness from a master’s hand. 
Roll on, fair orb, thy beams shall rest again 

On worshippers beside their chosen ark, 


And sleep in beauty on the still green graves. 


C. G. 








MORAL  RSLKGLOVS,» 
EXTRACTS 


FROM A DISCOURSE PREACHED IN CHARLESTON ON THE 





SABBATH MORNING SUCCEEDING THE LATE AWFUL 

CONFLAGRATION. 

There, are some events, not only too great for 
description or conception, but even for the full 
application of those moral and religious lessons, 
with which the pulpit humbly endeavours to in- 
struct the hearts of itshearers. Such events tell 
their own story; they inculcate their own les. 
son; they preach, in tones more forcible and 
solemn than a human voice, their own sermon! 


deeply impressed on our aching vision, too close. 
ly fixed in our astonished minds, for me to name 
it more particularly in your ears. 
gether to pass it over on this occasion, would be 
unnatural, impossible! You expect, from the 
sanctuary, at least consolation and sympathy. 
You came up hither, with hearts, Ihave no doubt, 
deeply humbled. You feel, this day, ifever, sus- 
ceptible to religious impressions. You would 
wish, if possible, to have your calamities sancti- 
fied, You wish to learn, in your own church, 








how to meet, to bear, and to inte: pret, the darker 
and heavier frowns of God’s Providence. 

Let us then humble ourselves beneath the 
hand of that Almighty Being, who controls the 
elements, who has ordained that human life shall 
be a mingled tissue of bliss and woe, who can 
bring light out of darkness, good out of evil, and 
who intends that adversity shall call forth from 
his intelligent creatures, new energies, new vir- 
tues, perhaps new hopes and felicities! 

What a Jesson have we learned of man’s help. 
lessness! As the devouring fire marched from 
habitation to habitation, from square to square, 
and laid all low before it, crumbling to ashes the 


own . daily resort of the active man of business, and 
Of this character was the event, which is still too | 


ievelling to the ground the scenes of domestic 


bliss and repose, who could have been prond of 


, himself or of human power ? 
And yet alto- | 


Did we not then 
fee] that there is nothing lasting but the soul of 
man, nothing strong but the might of righteous. 
ness and a good conscience? Have we not been 
too boastful of our beautiful and flourishing 
Charleston? Did we not put too far off the pos- 
sihle day of her evil and calamity ? But oh, it 
has come at last! The ninth wave has swept 
overher. Who ofusis proud now? Who does 
not feel as humble and as helpless ass little chil- 








———_—. 
—_——— 
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dren 2 Men that were before strangers or cool 
to each other, now draw near together, attracted 
by the common brotherhood of calamity, and try 
to find words to express to each other the whole 
awful extent of their experience. How doth the 
city sit solitary, that was full of gay, prosperous, 
bustling, animated, sanguine, happy people ? 
But—must we be desponding ? Not so—my 
dear friends! Helpless though we are against 
the mightier powers of the elements, yet still, 
we are men, we are Americans! ‘The very ants, 
that build their habitations along the footworn 
path, no sooner perceive them trodden down or 
levelled, than they immediately begin to rebuild, 
as ifthey were sent into the world to rebuild; as 
if that were their duty, their mission, their joy! 
Yes—let each individual, as well as the whole 
community, take comfort and spirit from the re- 
flection, that as Providence has been kind to them 
in times past, he may yet again bless their honest 
and honorable efforts to secure his bounties. All 
isnotlost! Welive in an enterprising and pros- 
perous age—an age full of large resources, and 
of well-founded hopes. Human nature and human 
affairs are wonderfully elastic, and endued with 
the power of self-recovery, even when sunk to 
the lowest point of depression. We must not 
then despond. We must ask, what does God 
demand of us in this new trial of our characters. 
We must thank him that we may have yet left 
wisdom, unconquerable souls, opportunities of 
action, and especially, his own promises of as. 


sistance to those, who will but assist themselves. 
* # # * . 


A few words now to those of us, who have 
escaped unvisited by this awful calamity—though 
perhaps no one has entirely ascaped, since that 
which affects the common prosperity, more or 
less affects the welfare of every individual. Still, 
there are numbers, who, amidst the general 
desolation, stand comparatively whole. And 
what shall lL urge upon them as their duty ?— 
What does the exigency of the time imperiously 
demand of them? What do God, and the spirit 
of the self-sacrificing Saviour, and humanity, and 
citizenship, and brotherly love, require at our 
hands? Assuredly, they require of us sacrifices, 
adequate to the occasion. A great effort is ex- 
pected of us during the ensuing year. And if 
we will but address ourselves to it in the right 
spirit, by the blessing of Heaven, it shall and 
must be accomplished. Those who have not 
borne immediate loss, must be willing to partici- 
Pate in some degree with those who have lost 
their all, For after all the assistance they can 
tender, they cannot in any manner make com- 
pensation for the confusion, the interruption, the 





distraction, the disappointment, the vacant, heavy 
time which have been incurred by their unfortu- 
nate brethren. No doubt our sister cities, both 
near us and at a distance, will, with their cha. 
racteristic generosity, furnish liberal contribu- 
tions. Still, much will remain to be done by 
those immediately on the spot. We are onthe 
scene of desolation. We must be supposed to 
know and to feel more vividly than others, the 
pressing necessities of the case. Therefore, let 
us buckle ourselves for at least one year of ex- 
traordinary effort, sacrifice, and retrenchment. 
Each of us must know of some private, individual 
cases of suffering, which he alone can most ap- 
propriately relieve. Each of us must be willing 
to advance no trifling subscriptions for the more 
general cause of the immediate and numerous 
sufferers. Each of us must encourage, support, 
and sustain our city-authorities in passing liberal 
appropriations, and devising every species of re- 
lief that may bein their power. Each of us must 
expect and wish to be called upon to assist in 
rebuilding those ru‘ned temples, which were 
lately the joy and pride of our conscientious 
brethren, and contributed to the general orna- 
mentand fair character of our city. And we 
need not tremble nor shrink before the r.agni- 
tude or multitude of these demands. It is but 
to say that we will lop off this or that unneces- 
sary luxury in our ordinary style of living, that 
we will refrain for atime from this or that ex- 
pensive indulgence, that we will resign this or 
that costly amusement, or ostentatious hospitali- 
ty, or luxurious festivity, or midnight entertain. 
ment, and the vessel of our prosperity shall soon 
again float on the bosom of the waters, with full 
sails spread, and standards fluttering to the winds 
of heaven, and especially with a happy, conten. 
ted, hoping, grateful, unsuffering ship’s company 
within her hold. 

How can we more appropriately dismiss the 
whole subject, especially in view of our recent 
dear-bought experience ofthe vicissitudes of life, 
and of the transitory nature of all earthly things, 
than by revolving the deeply-instructive precept 
of the apostle—applicable and useful at all 
times—but never more so than now—But this I 
say, brethren, The time is short. It remaineth 
that they who weep, be as though they wept 
not—and they that rejoice, as though they re. 
joiced not—and they that buy, as though they 
possessed not—and they that use this world as 
not abusing it—For the fashion of this world 
passeth away! 








‘A medical gentleman at Cincinnati has issued 
proposals for a paper to be entitled ‘The Litera- 
try Pill Boz.” 
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FOOT:PRINTS ON THE SEA-SHORE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘TWICE-TOLD TALES.” 


It must be a spirit much unlike my own, which 
can keep itself in health and vigor without some. 
times stealing from the sultry sunshine of the 
world, to plunge into the coo] bath of solitude. 
At intervals, and not infrequent ones, the forest 
and the ocean summon me—one with the roar of 
its waves, the other with the murmur of its 
boughs—forth from the haunts of men. But I 
must wander many a mile, ere I could stand be- 
neath the shadow of even one primeval tree, 
much less be lost among the multitude of hoary 
trunks, and hidden from earth and sky by the 
mystery of darksome foliage. Nothing is within 
my daily reach more like a forest than the acre 
or two of woodland near some suburban farm. 
house. When, therefore, the yearning for se- 
clusion becomes a necessity within me, I am 
drawn to the sea-shore, which extends its line of 
rude rocks and seldom.trodden sands, for leagues 
around our bay. Setting forth, at my last ramble, 
on a September morning, I bound myself with a 
hermit’s vow, to interchange no thoughts with 
man or woman, to share no social pleasure, but 
to derive all that day’s enjoyment from shore, and 
sea, and sky,—from my soul’s communion with 
these, and from fantasies, and recollections, or 
anticipated realities. Surely here is enough to 
feed a human spirit for a single day. Farewell, 
then, busy world! ‘Till your evening lights shall 
shine along the street—till they gleam upon my 
sea-flushed face, as I tread homeward—free me 
from your ties, and let me be a peaceful outlaw. 

Highways and cross.paths are hastily traver- 
sed; and, clambering down a crag, I find myself 
at the extremity of along beach. How gladly 
does the spirit leap forth, and suddenly enlarge 
its sense of being to the full extent ofthe broad, 
blue, sunny deep! A greeting and a homage to 
the Sea! Idescend over its margin, and dip 
my hand into the wave that meets me, and bathe 
my brow. ‘That far-resounding roar is Ocean’s 
voice of welcome. His salt breath brings a bles- 
sing along with it. Now let us pace together— 
the reader’s fancy arm in arm with mine—this 
noble beach, which extends a mile or more from 
that craggy promontory to yonder rampart of 
broken rocks. In front, the sea; in the rear, a 
precipitous bank, the grassy verge of which is 
breaking away, year after year, and flings down 
its tufts of verdure upun the barrenness below. 
The beach itself is a broad space of sand, brown 
and sparkling, with hardly any pebbles intermix. 
ed. Near the water’s edge there is a wet margin, 





which glistens brightly in the sunshine, and re, 
flects objects like a mirror; and as we tread 
along the glistening border, a dry spot flashes 
around each footstep, but grows moist again, a3 
we lift our feet. In some spots, the sand re. 
ceives a complete impression ofthe sole—square 
toe and all; elsewhere, it is of such marble firm. 
ness, that we must stamp heavily to leave a print 
even of the iron-shod heel. Along the whole of 
this extensive beach gambols the surf-wave; 
now it makes a feint of dashing onward in a fury, 
yet dies away with a meek murmur, and does 
but kiss the strand; now, after many such abor. 
tive efforts, it rears itself up in an unbroken line, 
heightening as it advances, without a speck of 
foam on its green crest. With how fierce a roar 
it flings itself forward, and rushes far up the 
beach! 

As I threw my eyes along the edge of the surf, 
I remember that I was startled, as Robinson Cru. 
soe might have been, by the sense that human 
life was within the magic circle of my solitude. 
Afar off in the remote distance of the beach, ap. 
pearing like sea-nymplis, or some airier things, 
such as might tread upon the feathery spray, was 
a group of girls. Hardly had I beheld them, 
when they passed into the shadow of the rocks 
and vanished. To comfort myself—for truly I 
would fain have gazed a while longer—I made 
acquaintance with a flock of beach-birds. The 
little citizens of the sea and air preceded me by 
about a stone’s-throw along the strand, seeking, 
I suppose, for food upon its margin. Yet, with 
a philosophy which mankind would do well to 
imitate, they drew a continual pleasure from their 
toil for a subsistence. The sea was each little 
bird’s great playmate. They chased it down. 
ward as it swept back, and again ran up swiftly 
before the impending wave, which sometimes 
overtook them and bore them off their feet. But 
they floated as lightly as one oftheir own feathers 
on the breaking crest. In their airy flutterings, 
they seemed to rest on the evanescent spray. 
Their images,—long-legged little figures, with 
gray backs and snowy bosoms,—were seen as 
distinctly as the realities in the mirror of the 
glistening strand. As I advanced, they flew @ 
score or two of yards, and, again alighting, re- 
commenced their dalliance with the surf-wave; 
and thus they bore me company along the beach, 
the types of pleasant fantasies, till, at its extremi- 
ty, they took wing over the ocean, and were 
gone. After forming a friendship with these lit. 
tle surf-spirits, it is really worth a sigh, to find no 
memorial of them save their multitudinous track 
in the sands. 

When we have paced the length of the beach, 
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itis pleasant, and not unprofitable, to retrace our 
steps, to recall the whole mood and occupation 
ofthe mind during the former passage. Our 
tracks, being all discernible, will guide us with 
an observing consciousness through every un. 
conscious wandering of thought and fancy. Here 
we followed the surf in its reflux, to pick up a 
shell which the sea seemed loth co relinquish. 
Here we found a sea-weed, with an immense 
brown leaf, and trailed it behind us by its long 
snake-like stalk. Here we seized a live horse- 
shoe by the tail, and counted the many claws of 
the quecr monster. Here we dug into the sand 
for pebbles, and skipped them upon the surface 
of the water. Here we wet our feet while ex- 
amining a jelly fish, which the waves, having just 
tossed it up, now sought to snatch away again. 
Here we trod along the brink of a fresh water 
brooklet, which flows across the beach, becom- 
ing shallower and more shallow, till at last it 
sinks into the sand, and perishes in the effort to 
bear its little tribute to the main. Here some 
vagary appears to have bewildered us; for our 
tacks go round and round, and are confusedly 
intermingled, as if we had found a labyrinth upon 
the level beach. And here, amid our idle pas- 
time, we sat down upon almost the only stone 
that breaks the surface of the sand, and were lost 
inan unlooked for and over-powering conception 
ofthe majesty aud awfulness of the great deep. 
Thus, by tracking our foot-prints in the sand, we 
track our Own nature in its wayward course, and 
steal a glance upon it, when it never dreams of 
being observed. Such glances always make us 
wiser. 

This extensive beach affords room for another 
pleasant pastime. With your staff, you may 
write verses—love verses, if they please you best 
~and consecrate them with a woman’s name.~ 
Here, too, may be inscribed thoughts, feelings, 
desires, warm outgushings from the heart’s secret 
places, which you would not pour upon the sand 
without the certainty that, almost ere the sky has 
looked upon them, the sea will wash them out. 
Stir not hence till the record be effaced. Now— 
br there is room enough on our canvass—draw 
huge faces—huge as that of the Sphynx on Egyp- 
ian sands—and fitthem with bodies of corres- 
ponding immensity, and legs which might stride 
half-way to yonder island. Child’s play becomes 
magnificent on so granda scale. But, after all, 
the most fascinating employment is simply to 
Write your name inthe sand. Draw the letters 
gigantic, so that two strides may barely measure 
them, and three for the longstrokes! Cut deep, 
that the record may be permanent! Statesmen, 
ind warriors, and poets, have spent their strength 


in no better cause than this. Is it accomplished? 
Return, then, in an hour or two, and seek this 
mighty record of aname. The sea will have 
swept over it, even as time rolls its effacing 
waves over the names of statesmen, and warriors 
and poets. Hark, the surf-wave langlis at you! 

Passing from the beach, I began to clamber 
over the crags, making my difficult way among 
the ruins of a rampart, shattered and broken by 
the assaults ofa fierce enemy. The rocks rise in 
every variety of attitude; some of them have 
their feet in the foam, and are shagged half-way 
upward with sea-weed; some have been hollowed 
almost into caverns by the unwearied toil of the 
sea, which can affurd to spend centuries in 
wearing away a rock, or even polishing a pebble. 
One huge rock ascends in monumental shape, 
with a face like a giant’s tombstone, on which 
the veins resemble inscriptions, but in an un- 
knowntongue. We will fancy them the forgot. 
ten characters of an antediluvian race; or else 
that nature’s hand has here recorded a mystery, 
which, could I read her language, would make 
mankind the wiser and the happier. How many 
a thing has troubled me with the same idea!— 
Pass on, and leave it unexplained. Here isa 
narrow avenue, which might seem to have been 
hewn through the very heart of an enormous 
‘crag, affording passage for the rising sea to thun- 
der back and forth, filling it with tumultuous 
foam, and then leaving its floor of black pebbles 
bare and glistening. Here was once an inter. 
secting vein of softer stone, which the waves 
have gnawed away piecemeal, while the granite 
walls remain entire on either side. How sharply, 
and with what clamor, does the sea rake back 
the pebbles, as it momentarily withdraws into its 
own depths! At intervals the floor of the chasm 
is left nearly dry; but anon, at the outlet, two or 
three great waves are seen struggling to get in 
at once; two hit the walls athwart, while one 
rushes straight through, and all three thunder, 
as if with rage and triumph. They heap the 
chasm with a snow-drift of foam and spray.— 
While watching this scene, I can never rid my- 
self of the idea, that a monster, endowed with 
life and fierce energy, is striving to burst his way 
through the narrow pass. And what a contrast, 
to look through the stormy chasm, and catch a 
glimpse of the calm bright sea beyond! 

Many interesting discoveries may be made 
among these broken cliffs. Once, for example, 
I found a dead seal, which a recent tempest had 
tossed into anook of the rocks, where his shaggy 
carcase lay rolled in a heap of eel-grass, as if the 
sea-monster sought to hide himself from my eye. 





| Another time, a shark seemed on the point of 
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Jeaping from the surfto swallow me; nor did I, 
wholly without dread, approach near enough to 
ascertain that the man-eater had already met his 
own deatii from some fisherman in the bay. In 
the same ramble, I encountered a bird—a large 
gray bird—but whether a loon, or a wild goose, 
or the identical albatross of the Ancient Mariner, 
was beyond my ornithology to decide. It repos. 
ed so naturally on a bed of dry sea-weed, with its 
head beside its wing, that I almost fancied it 
alive, and trod softly lest it should suddenly 
spread its wings skyward. But the sea-bird 
would soar among the cloudsno more, nor ride 
upon its native waves; so I drew near, and 
pulled ont one of its mottled tail-feathers for a 
remembrance. Another day, I discovered an 
immense bone, wedged into a chasm of the rocks; 
it was at least ten feet long, curved like a scime- 
tar, bejewelled with barnacles and small shell 
fish, and partly covered with a growth of sea- 
weed. Some leviathan of former ages had used 
this ponderous mass asa jawbone. Curiosities 
of a minuter order may be cbserved in a deep 
reservoir, which is replenished with water at 
every tide, but becomes a lake among the crags, 
save when the seais atits height. At the bottom 
of this rocky basin grow marine plants, some of 
which tower high beneath the water, and cast a 
shadow in the sunshine. Small fishes dart to 
and fro, and hide themselves among the sea.weed; 
there is also a solitary crab, who appears to lead 
the life of ahermit, communing with none of the 
other denizens of the place; and likewise several 
five-fingers—tor I know no other name than that 
which children give them. If your imagination 
be at all accustomed to such freaks, you may 
look down into the depths of this pool, and fancy 
it the mysterious depth ofocean. But where are 
the bulks and scattered timbers of sunken ships? 
—where the treasures that old ocean hoards?— 
where the corroded cannon?—whcre the corpses 
and skeletons of seamen, who went down in 
storm and battle ? 

On the day of my last ramble, (it was a Sep. 
tember day, yet as warm as summer,) what 
should I behold as I approached the above de. 
scribed basin, but three girls sitting on its mar- 
gin, and—yes, it was veritably so—having their 
snowy feetin the sunny water! These, these 
are the warm realities of those three visionary 
shapes that flitted from me onthe beach. Hark! 
their merry voices, as they toss up the water with 
their feet! They have nui seen me. I must 
shrink behind this rock, and steal away again. 

In honest truth, vowed to solitude as I am, 
there is something in this encounter that makes 
the heart flutter with a strangely pleasant sensa- 





es 


tion. I know these girls to be realities of flesh 
and blood, yet, glancing at them so briefly, they 
mingle like kindred creatures with the ideal 
beings of my mind. It is pleasant, likewise, to 
gaze down from some high crag, and watch a 
group of children, gathering pebbles and pearly 
shells, and playing with the surf, as with old 
ocean’s hoary head. Nor does it infringe upon 
my seclusion, to see yonder boat at anchor off the 
shore, swinging dreamily to and fro, and rising 
and sinking with the alternate swell; while the 
crew—four gentlemen in round-about jackets— 
are busy with their fishing lines. Bunt, with an 
inward antipathy and a headlong flight, do I es. 
chew the presence of any meditative stroller like 
myself, known by his pilgrim staff, his saunter. 
ing step, his shy demeanour, his observant yet 
abstracted eye. From such aman, as if another 
self had scared me, I scramble hastily over the 
rocks, and take refuge in a nook which many a 
secret huur has given me a right to call my own. 
I would do battle for it even with the chur that 
should produce the title-deeds. Have not my 
musings melted into its rocky walls and sandy 
floor, and made them a portion of myself? 

It is a recess in the line of cliffs, walled round 
by a rough, high precipice, which almost encir. 
cles and shuts ina little space ofsand. In front 
the sea appears as between the pillars of a por. 
tal. In the rear the precipice is broken and in. 
termixed with earth, which gives nourishment, 
not only to clinging and twining shrubs, but to 
trees, that gripe the rock with their naked roots, 
and seem to struggle hard for footing and for 
soil enough to live upon. These are fir trees; 
but oaks hang their heavy branches from above, 
and throw down acorns on the beach, and shed 
their withering foliage upon the waves. At this 
autumnal season the precipice is decorated with 
variegated splendor; trailing wreaths of scarlet 
flaunt from the summit downward ; tufts of yel- 
low flowering shrubs, and rose bushes, with their 
reddened leaves and glossy seed berries, sprout 
from each crevice; at every glance I detect some 
new light or shade of beauty, all contrasting with 
the stern, gray rock. A rill of water trickles 
down the cliff and fills a little cistern near the 
base. I drain it ata draught, and find it fresh 
and pure. ‘This recess shall be my dining hall. 
And what the feast? A few biscuits, made sa- 
vory by soaking them in sea water, a tuft of sam- 
phire gathered from the beach, and an apple for 
the dessert. By this time the little rill has filled 
its reservoir again; and, as I quaff it, I thank 
God more heartily than for a civic banquet, that 
He gives me the healthful appetite to make 4 
feast of bread and water. 
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“Pinner being over, L throw myself at length 
on the sand, and basking in the sunshine, let my 
mind disport itself at will. The walls of this my 
hermitage have no tongue to tell my follies, 
though I sometimes fincy that they have ears to 
near them, and asoulto sympathize. ‘hereisa 
magic in this spot. Dreams haunt its precincts, 
and flit around me in broad sun.light, nor require 
that sleep shall blindfold me to real objects, ere 


these be visible. Here Ican frame a story of 


two lovers, and make their shadows live before 
me, and be mirrored in the tranquil water, as 
they tread along the sand, leaving no foot-prints. 
Here, should I will it, I can summon up a single 


shade, and be myself her lover. Yes, dreamer, | 


but your lonely heart will be the colder for such 
fancies. Sometimes, too, the past comes back, 
and finds me here, and in her train come faces 


which were gladsome, when I knew them, yet | 
seem not gladsome now. Would that my hid. | 
. . . ! 
ing place were lonelier, so that the past might 


notfind me! Get ye all gone, old friends, and 
let me listen to the murmur of the sea,—a melan- 


choly voice, but less sad than yours. Of what | 


mysteries is it telling? Ofsunken ships, and 


whereavouts they lie? Of islands afar and un-| 


discovered, whose tawny children are uncon. 
scious of other islands and of continents, and 
deem the stars of heaven their nearest neighbors? 


Nothing ofall this. What then? Has it talked | 


for so many ages, and meant nothing all the 
while? Noj; for those ages find utterance iu the 
sea’s unchanging voice, and warn the listener to 
withdraw his interest from mortal vicissitudes, 


and let the infinite idea of eternity pervade his | 


soul. This is wisdom; and, therefore, will I 





sound. Oh, what joy for ashy man to feel him. 
self so solitary, that he may lift his voice to its 
highest pitch without hazard ofalistener! But, 
i hush!—be silent, my govd friend!—whence 
‘comes that stifled laughter? It was musical,— 
but how should there be such music in my soli- 
,tude? Looking upwards, I catch a glimpse of 
| three faces, peeping from the summit of the cliff, 
like angels between me and their native sky.— 


| Ah, fair girls, you may make yourselves merry 
_at my eloquence,—but it was my turn to smile 
| when I saw your white feet inthe pool! Let us 
keep each other’s secrets. 

The sunshine has now passed from my hermi- 
tage, except a gleam upon the sand just where it 
meets the sea. A crowd of gloomy fantasies will 
come and haunt me, if I tarry longer here, in the 
darkening twilight of these grey rocks. This is 
a dismal place in some moods of the mind. Climb 
we, therefore, the precipice, and pause a moment 
on the brink, gazing down into that hollow cham- 
ber by the deep, where we have been, what few 
can be, sufficient to our own pastime—yes, say 
the word outright !—self-sufficient to our own 
happiness. How lonesome looks the recess now, 
and dreary too,—like all other spots where hap- 
piness hasbeen. ‘There lies my shadow in the 
departing sun-shine with its head upon the sea. 
I will pelt it with pebbles. A hit! ahit! Iclasp 
my hands in triumph, and see my shadow clap- 
ping its unreal hands, and claiming the triumph 
for itself. What a simpleton must I have been 
all day, since my own shadow makes a mock of 
my fooleries! 

Homeward! homeward! It is time to hasten 
home. Itistime; itis time; for asthe sun sinks 


spend the next half hour in shaping little boats of | over the western wave, the sea grows melancho- 


trift-wood, and launching them on voyages 
across the cove, with the feather of a sea-gull 
forasail. If the voice of ages tell me true, this 
isas Wise an occupation as to build ships of five 
hundred tons, and launch them forth upon the 
main, bound to “far Cathay.” Yet, how would 
the merchant sneer at me! 

And, after all, can such philosophy be true ? 
Methinks I could find a thousand arguments 
against it. Well, then, let yonder shaggy rock, 
nid-deep in the surf—see! he is somewhat 
wrathful—he rages and roars and foams—let 
that tall rock be my antagonist, and let me exer- 
tise my oratory like him of Athens, who bandied 
words with an angry sca and gotthe victory. My 
maiden speech is a triumphant one; for the gen- 
ileman in sea-weed has nothing to offer in reply, 
save an immitigable roaring. His voice, indeed, 
willbe heard a long while after mine is hushed. 


Once more I shout, and the cliffs reverberate the 
° 


ily, and the surfhas a saddened tone. The dis- 
tant sails appear astray, and not of earth, in their 
remoteness amid the desolate waste. My spirit 
wanders forth afar, but finds no resting place, 
and comes shivering back. It istime that I were 
hence. But grudge me not the day that has been 
spent in seclusion, which yet was not solitude, 
since the great sea has been my companion, and 
the little sea-birds my friends, and the wind has 
told me his secrets, and airy shapes have flitted 
around me in my hermitage. Such companion. 
ship works an effect upon a man’s character, as 
if he had been admitted to the society of creatures 
that are not mortal. And when, at noontide, I 
tread the crowded streets, the influence of this 
day will still be felt; so that I shall walk among 
men kindly and as abrother, with affection and 
sympathy, but yet shall not melt into the indis- 
tinguishable mass of human kind. I shall think 
my own thoughts, and feel my own emotions, and 
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possess my individuality unviolated. But it is 
good, at the eve of such a day, to feel and know 
that there are men and women in the world.— 
That feeling and that knowledge are mine, at 
this moment; for, on the shore, far below me, the 
fishing party have landed from their skiff, and 
are cooking their scaly prey by a fire of drift- 
wood, kindled in the angle of two rude rocks. 
The three visionary girls are likewise there. In 
the deepening twilight, while the surf is dashing 
near their hearth, the ruddy gleam of the fire 
throws a strange air of comfort over the wild 
cove, bestrewn as it is with pebbles and sea-weed, 
and exposed to the melancholy main. Moreover, 
as the smoke climbs up the precipice, it brings 
with it a savory smell from a pan of fried fish, 
and a black kettle of chowder, and reminds me 
that my dinner was nothing but bread and water, 
and a tuft of samphire, andanapple. Methinks 
the party might find room for another guest, at 
that flat rock which serves them for atable; and 
if spoons be scarce, I could pick up a clam-shell 
on the beach. They see me now; and—the bles. 
sing of a hungry man upon him !—one of them 
sends up a hospitable shout—halloo, Sir Solitary! 
come down and sup with us! The ladies wave 
their handkerchiefs. Can Idecline? No; and 
be it owned, after all my solitary joys, that this 
is the sweetest moment of a Day by the Sea. 
Shore. 











[From the Boston Evening Gazette.} 

ORATORIO OF THE SCEPTIC. 

Mr. Russell, the distinguished vocalist and au- 
thor of the Sceptic, having arrived in the city, 
the performance of this elegant Oratorio will take 
place on Sunday evening, April 22d, at the Tem- 
ple, by the Boston Musical Institute, assisted and 
directed by Mr. Russell. This great favorite of 
the lovers of harmony and sweet song is now to 
appear before the public, not as a vocalist only, 
for which his talents are so much admired, but 
as an author in the highest species of sacred 
musical composition, in which some of our great- 
est masters have been distinguished for their 
sublimity of conception and their wonderful dis- 
play of musical talent, labor and ingenuity. Han. 
del, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Neukomm; the 
works of these brilliant luminaries will stand 
conspicuous, so long as music and science shall 
be admired and cherished. Most weicome are 
they ever toa Boston auditory ; yet the meed of 
praise we withhold from no one wherever justly 
due. 

We have had the pleasure of listening to the 
rehearsal of a portion of the Sceptic, and, as far 
as we have the faculty of judging, we pronounce 








— 
it unqualifiedly, to be one of the most brilliant 
and effective performances we ever heard. There 
is so much of light und shade, such sparkling 
flights, such deep and chilling pathos, such 
sweetness, such tenderness, and anon such 
grandeur and such commotion, that the mind of 
the hearer is every instant engaged: Perpetually 
in a state of admiration! 

The choir of the Institute have become familiar 
with every chorus of this Oratorio, having had it 
in rehearsal during the greatest part of last win. 
ter. Hence they have attained a promptness of 
performance in some of its most difficult parts, 
They have evidently not been impatient undera 
regular course of drilling, the good effects of 
which we discover in a very distinct and full ar. 
ticulation of the words, ina remarkable attention 
to every direction of the forte and piano, the 
swell, the pause. &c. and which Mr. Russell, we 
observed at the rehearsal, was determined they 
should not forget. We would also observe that 
a readier and more efficient conductor of a choir 
we hardly think can be found. It seemed to be 
his main purpose to put feeling into the hearts of 
the singers, to make them utter themselves clear. 
ly and distinctly, to give all proper expression, 
that the hearers might also feel, and that there 
might be a union of sound and sense. 

Far be it from us to pretend to judge of the 
science of music. We have but one rule, and 
we cannot but adhere to it, with all due defe. 
rence tothe learned and tasteful ; it is this—we 
denominate that ‘“‘music to be the best, which 
pleases us best.” In this we believe the people 
all accord; and therefore we have no doubt that 
the Oratorio of the Sceptic will be well received 
by a Boston audience, for it seems to be calcu. 
lated and written with that special view and de- 
sign. 

Mr. Russell’s Song of the Sceptic’s Lament— 
to which we have listened with most intense in- 
terest—will compose a part of the performance. 
He will also take a part in a much admired and 
affecting duett. That there will be a full and 
crowded house we cannot question. 


et 
err 
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Cromwell—An Historical Novel. Py the au- 
thor of ‘The Brothers,” gc. New York: Har- 
PER & BioTHErs. 

This book is hardly entitled in justice to the 
name of “an historical novel,” as somewhat 08- 
tentatiously set forth on its title page; it isin 
fact little more than a sketch of Cromwell's poli 


tical career. The author has felt the difficulty 
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of interweaving a domestic story with the well- 
known events of the Protector’s life, and has ac- 
cordingly abandoned the attempt in the middle 
of his work, content with walking his lover-hero 
through a part of the second volume, and sending 
him out of the country as soon as likely to be 
troublesome. The aim apparently is to present 
aportrait of Cromwell ; it is, however, after all 
the space devoted to it, only a sketch, and does 
nothing towards solving the enigma of his cha- 
racter. There isroom enouzh left for a clever 
delineation of this great personage after the pic- 
ture furnished by Scott—full of truth, ease and 
nature as it is; but the task must be undertaken 
by some one possessing far deeper knowledge of 
human nature than the author of the volumes be- 
foreus. ‘There is a hardness, an overstrained 
air about this, a disposition to excess in coloring, 
which prove the author more conversant with 
books than men. The same faultsare observa- 
ble in his other personages, rendered more ap- 
parent by the want of variety in the characters, 
and the stiltish, inflexible style of what dialogue 
there is. ‘The quantity of unrelieved historical 
detail will probably render the work dull to novel- 
readers, though to us the plain relation of that 
memorable revolution, sublime in itself, and in- 
fuencing so mightily the destinies of after ages, 
has ever possessed an interest beyond any work 
of fiction. We must not, however, neglect to 
commend this book for many beauties of descrip- 
tion, in which the author decidedly excels ;— 
though on the whole, we cannot regard “Crom. 
well” as a novel equal in interest to “The Broth- 
ers,” a former production of the same author. 


THES PLOWBR VASE. 

German Coats or Arms.—German blazonry 
employs even a still greater number of animals 
‘fall sorts than our own; and they are usually 
disposed after a manner which shocks the eye 
of an English herald: as, for example, foxes 
talking to crows in a tree, wolves looking in at a 
window, hares holding a conclave,—seeming, 
in truth, more like illustrations of A:sop’s fables, 
or the odd representations sometimes seen on 
country sign posts of a “goose and gridiron,” 
“cat and fiddle,” &c., than the legitimate charges 
of heraldic escutcheons. 
an anecdote of Napoleon, who while inspecting 
the quarterings of his illustrious father-in-law— 
aperfect Noah’s ark—is said to have remarked 
slily, “By the powers! there are many animals 
in this family !* 

Enciisa Coats or Anms.—Some emblems are 
evidently chosen as a sort of hieroglyph of the 
family name : such are a stork borne by Starkey, 











We are reminded of 


, 








a roach by Roche, three turdots by Turbut, prim- 
roses by Primrose, a crow by Corbet, three 
whales by Whalley, cocks by Cockagne, Cock- 
burne, Cockerell, &c., trouts by Troutbeck, co- 
neys by Coningsby, swallows by Arundel, pikes 
by Lucy, arrows by Archer, bows by Bowes, an 
elephant by Oliphant, a ram’s head by Mytton 
or Mutton, three legs of hose by Hosy, three right 
hands by Tremayne, three right arms mailed and 
gauntletted by Armstrong, bulls’ heads by Gore, 
with many other instances. 

Davztet’s Coat or Anms.—One of the most 
singular bearings in existence is that of the an. 
cient family of Dalziel, viz: a naked man hang- 
ing from a gallows with his arms extended;—a 
bearing of honor (though so liable to be taken 
for the reverse, ) since, “if hoar antiquity may be 
believed,” it was granted to perpetuate the memo- 
ry of a brave and hazardous exploit performed by 
an ancestor of the Earl of Carnwath, in taking 
down from a gellows the body of a favorite and 
kinsman of Kenneth II. who had been hung up 
by the Picts. A reward having been offered by 
the monarch to any one who would rescue the 
corpse, none were inclined to venture, until a 
gentleman of the family of Menteith came to the 
king and said ‘‘Dal.zel” (Gaelic for ‘I dare”), 
and having performed his task, assumed the 
above arms and the surname of “Dalziel.” Such 
is the legend. 

Tue Mecaruertum.—Dr. Buckland thus de- 
scribes this fossil wonder of the ancient world— 
‘With the head and shoulders of a sloth, it com- 
bined in its legs and feet an admixture of the 
characters of the ant-eater, the armadillo, and 
the chlamyphorus; it probably also still further 
resembled the armadillo and chlamyphorus, in 
being cased with a bony coat of armor. Its 
haunches were more than five feet wide, and its 
body twelve feet long and eight feet high; its 
feet were a yard in length, and terminated by 
most gigantic claws; its tail was probably clad 
in armor, and much larger than the tail of any 
other beast, among extinct or living terrestrial 
mammalia. Thus heavily constructed, and pon. 
derously accoutred, it could neither run, nor 
leap, nor climb, nor burrow under the ground, 
and in allits movements must have been neces- 
sarily slow ; but what need of rapid locomotion 
to an animal whose occupation of digging roots 
for food was almost stationary ? and what need 
of speed for flight from foes toa creature whose 
giant carcass was encased in an impenetrable 
cuirass, and who by a single pat of his paw, or 
lash of his tail, could in an instant have demolish. 
ed the couguar orthe crocodile? Sccure within 
the panoply of his bony armor, where was the 
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enemy that would dare encounter this leviathan 
of the Pampas? or in what more powerful crea. 
ture can we find the cause that has effected the 
extirpation of his race ? 

‘“‘His entire frame was an apparatus of colossal 
mechanism, adapted exactly to the work it had 
to do; strong and ponderous in proportion as this 
work was heavy, and calculated to be the vehicle 
of life and enjoyment to a gigantic race of quad- 
rupeds; which, though they have ceased to be 
counted among the living inhabitants of our 
planet, have, in their fossil bones, left behind 
them imperishable monuments of the consum- 
mate skill with which they were constructed ;— 
each limb, and fragment of a limb, forming co. 
ordinate parts of a well adjusted and perfect 
whole; and through all their deviations from the 
form and proportion of the limits of other quad- 
rupeds, affording tresh proofs of the infinitely 
varied, and inexhaustible contrivances of crea- 
tive wisdom.” 

WiSAT g SWS BASS. 

It has been remarked by numbers that the 
night of the great fire appeared to pass away 
more rapidly than any other equal period--that 
the hours succeeded each other with fearful 
quickness,—the morning dawning sooner than 
any one expected it. What can be tie philoso. 
phy of this fact? Was it owing to the intensity 
of thought and feeling to which every soul was 
wrought up, and which prevented us from noti- 
cing the ordinary lapse of time ? 

If a fair conjecture could be formed «nd estab- 
lished of the amount of moneyin bank notes de. 
stroyed during the late fire, would there not be 
some justice in the banks stepping forward and 
contributing that amount to the charity-fund ? 

The who'e population of a city, instead of 
standing idle at a fire, might be distributed into 
differeht‘organized corps, some to procure water, 
others to remove and protect furniture, &c. &c. 
When shall we be wise? 

Among other interesting objects now in this 
city, senthome from Palestine by Mr. Lanneau, 
the Charleston Missionary in that region, are a 
piece of flint-stone and a piece of the root of an 
olive-tree from the Mount of Olives, together 
with a Turkish rosary formed of berries that 
grew near Mecca. 

If water could be introduced into Charleston 
from some comparative height of land, it could 
be conducted into the second, or third, or per- 
haps fourth story of our buildings, and materially 
assist in preserving them from fire. The hy- 
drants of Philadelphia, and forcing-pumps in 
most of the Northern manufactories, are cases in 
point. 

When Mr. Clayton lost his balloon in Cincin. 
nati, the ladies of that city prompily raised for 
him funds sufficient for the construction of anew 
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Lord Wellington, when serving in the Spanish 
peninsula in 1809, wrote to Lord Castlereagh iy 
these terms respecting the Portuguese soldiers; 
‘‘Notwithstanding that the pay has been increas. 
ed, I fear that the animal is not of the description 
to bear up against what is required of him, and 
he deserts most terribly.” 

Dr. Ellett, professor of Chemistry in tle South 
Carolina College,has repeated, with great promise 
of success, the experiment ofa French chemist, 
for the production of artifivial rubies and eme. 
ralds. 

A certain Count, who wrote a work on the 
military state of the Ottoman empire, wishing to 
convey to his readers an idea of the thorough. 
ness with which he had sifted his subject, caused 
himself to be represented on ihe title-page, as 
shaking camels, cannons, balls, and little Turkish 
soldiers through a small sieve. 

Ridicule is no more a test of truth than itis a 
test of chemistry. 

A servant maid had never seen a toothbrush 
until she saw a gentleman use one whom she 
was sent to summon to dinner: she said he could 
not be long, she was sure, for she had seen him 
sharpening his teeth. 

In George Cruikshanks’ series of caricatures, 
entitled “Illustrations of Phrenology,” the organ 
of veneration is exemplified by a stout old gentle. 
man, with an ample paunch, gazing with admir. 
ing eyes and uplifted hands on the fat side ofan 
ox, fed by Mr. Heavyside, and exhibted at the 
stall of a butcher. 

In the same series, an old clothes-man, holding 
his hand on his breast with the utmost earnest. 
ness, while in the other he offers a coin for a pair 
of slippers, two pair of boots, three hats, and a 
bundle of clothes, to an old woman, who, evi- 
dently astonish d all over, exclaims **A shilling” 
is an illustration of conscientiousness. 

The following epigram was composed on Tom. 
my Onslow, the first whip of his day in London, 
furty years ago :— 

“W hat can little T—O— do? 
Why, drive a phaeton and two. 
Can little T—t!—do no more? 
Yes, drive a phaeton and four.” 

Dr. Monsey, who lived to the age of about a 
century, was so long physician of Chelsea Col- 
lege, that seven successive members of the medi- 
cal profession obtained the reversion of his place, 
and he outlived them all. The doctor one day 
saw one of these gentlemen looking over the 
house and garden, which he had, as he hoped, a 
pretty good prospect of occupying, the professor 
being upwards of eighty. Monsey went out to 
him, and said, **Well, Sir, looking over your 
house tobe. Iadmire your taste, Sir,—excellent 
house, garden excellent. It is yours to be, you 
know—but you are the fifth—they all had the re- 
version. I’ve buried them all, Sir, and don’t be 
alarmed, but there is—may be mistaken, you 
know—but there is something in yout face tells 
me I shall bury you too.” 

Horse-Shoe-Robinson Kennedy is elected t0 
Congress. Shall sweet literature be choked with 
politics ? 
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